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Among the native delicacies in the mountain district are dried
lizards and snakes. I have eaten both to see what they tasted like.
The lizards were not nice; the snakes seemed to combine the taste of
eel and chicken; but it was an effort to forget what one was eating.
Before the introduction of woven materials the fabric for clothing,
turbans and curtains was bark cloth, called gnatu in Malayo-
Polynesia and tapa in Fiji. It is the inner bark of the native mulberry
tree, soaked for days in fresh water and then beaten out with grooved
mallets on the curved surface of an old canoe. In its raw state it is
two inches wide; after this treatment the width is about twenty-four
inches and it is surprisingly tough and supple. It is not rainproof. The
ring of the tapa mallets during the process carries to a long distance
from the village. In the mountain villages the work is done by the
old men; on the coast it is the task of the women. It is the women,
too, who stencil the finished cloth with patterns, often of great beauty.
They make the stencils of banana leaf half cooked till it has the
consistency of rubber. The pigments, sepia and brownish-red, are
made from the sap of trees. True black is made from burnt candle-nut.
As time went on, I made a practice when travelling of retiring into
my mosquito screen, as soon as the yanggona party was over, to caves-
drop, and I learned more about -the native mind in this way than
books could ever have taught me. Conversation languished until time
had been allowed for me to fall asleep, and then my hosts began dis-
creetly to question my native retainers about me. I was alone, and it
is always possible to restrain laughter when there is no other to share
the joke. In Fiji a retainer is accorded importance in proportion to the
prestige of his chief. To say that my men lied about me would be a
gross understatement. I listened to adventures by sea and land, in
which I had played the part of Superman, that would have made this
book worth reading and put Defoe into obscurity if they had ever
happened. My coxswain, in particular, was a great loss to modern
fiction, because he could improvise dialogue: the things I said
in the part of the silent strong man were maxims to be treasured. And
the best of the joke was that his simple hosts swallowed all his stories
and the boat's crew backed him up with additional details.
I had been for twelve months among the natives without seeing a
white man more than once a quarter. This was Mr. Sydney Marriott,
Commissioner of the West Tholo province, which had been in armed